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IN. this preface I only mean to inform 
1 the moſt ignorant of my readers, that 
the following treatiſe is not the reſult of 
any conſultation, either of the body of 
Diſſenters, or of thoſe belonging to any 
particular claſs, or denomination of them 
whatever. It only repreſents the idea that 
a /ingle individual has formed, of the prin- 
ciples and conduct of the body to which 
he belongs, and which he thinks he 
takes a proper opportunity to exhibit to 
the reſt of his countrymen. If he be miſ- 
taken, either in his account of the Diſſen- 
ters, or with reſpect to giving any account 
of them at all, it is a miſtake that him- 
ſelf only is anſwerable for, and what no 
perſon ought to impute to any of his 
| a brethren, 
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brethren, With perſons who are at 
all acquainted with the Diſſenters in this 
country, they will eaſily ſtand exculpat- 
ed; it being well known, that they are 
ſo widely diſtant from one another in ſen- 
timent, views, and fituation, that it 1s 
almoſt impoſſible for them to act in con- 
cert in any thing. 


Tus principles and conduct of the Diſ- 
ſenters having, of late, been pretty much 
the ſubject of converſation, and it being 
evident that very few perſons knew any 
thing about the matter, or had any eaſy 
method of informing themſelves concern- 
ing it; I imagined, that I ſhould do an 
acceptable piece of ſervice, both to Diſ- 
ſenters and others, by freely communi- 
cating what intelligence 1 was maſter of 
upon the ſubject. I have deſcended to no 
particulars concerning the religious prin- 
ciples of the different ſets of Diſſenters, 
becauſe my views in writing do not te- 
quire it, In what I have faid, I am by 

ng 
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no means clear, that any conſiderable 
number of Diſſenters, of any denomina- 
tion, will thank me for my intended ſer- 
vices, Many, I know, will not do it; 
but I have the ſatisfaction to think, that 
I have meant well, and that I have writ- 
ten with as much impartiality as I am ca- 
pable of; following ſuch lights, as my 
reading and obſervation have been able to 


ſupply. 


I PxETEND not, however, to have 
written under the influence of al! the vir- 
tues, that of diſcretion, in ſubjects of this 
nature, being almoſt out of my ſyſtem, In 
ſaying this, I lean to the ſenſe in whcih the 
term is uſed by a late celebrated writer. 
Indeed want of perfect freedom would have 
beena ſuſpicious circumſtance, with reſpect 
to the authenticity and credibility of the 
account; this freedom being charaReriſtic 
of Diſſenters, who have no principles that 
they wiſh to conceal. On the contrary, we 
are ready to give any adverſaries we may 

I have, 
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have, every advantage they can wiſh for a- 
gainſt us, whether they be inclined to 
make uſe of reaſon, or ridicule in their at- 
tempts to expoſe us, But they muſt excuſe 
us, if, to reaſon, we oppole reaſon ; and to 
ridicule, ridicule; though to abuſe, miſre- 
preſentation, or cavilling, we ſhall oppoſe 


nothing; or nothing of a ſimilar nature. 


Non tali auxilio, &c, The laws of our 
country do not favour us, but the laws of 
reaſon, and good breeding regard us and 
our opponents in the ſame light, and upon 
this equal ground will every fair adverſary 
meet us. 


Ir this work have noother merit, it will, 
at leaſt, have that of books of travels, written 


to inform people of the manners and cuſ- 


toms of thoſe to whom they were ſtrangers; 
and it may be preſumed, that a faithful 
account of the Dzſſenters in England, may 
be as intereſting ; ſince it will, at leaſt, be as 
uſeful, to Engliſhmen, as any account of 
the Samoeds, or Kamtchadales, And, 

notwithſtanding, 
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notwithſtanding moſt people may think 
they know us very well already, I am 
hardly acquainted with a ſingle perſon be- 
longing to the eſtabliſhed church, with 
whom I would chuſe to reſt the cauſe of 
the Diſſenters, if a defence of their princi- 
ples and conduct were neceſſary; and leaſt 
of all could I depend upon any of them, 
for a juſt account of the grounds of Non- 
conformity peculiar to thoſe who are 
called rational Diſſenters. 


Ir will be obſerved that the following 
account of the Diſſenters doth not include 
the Quakers, Indeed they are a body of 
men ſo very diſtin& from all others, who 
diſſent with them from the eſtabliſhed 
church; and they have ſo many ſenti- 
ments, ſuch maxims of conduct, and 
ſuch a ſyſtem of policy peculiar to them- 
ſelves ; that when we ſpeak of Diſſenters 
in general, we never mean to comprehend 
the 2Qyakers, but always name themby 


themſelyes, In compliance with this cuſ- 
| tom 
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tom, I have always uſed the term Diſſen- 
ter in this reſtrained ſenſe. 


N. B For many other obſervations re- 
lating to the ſubject of this treatiſe, the au- 
thor begs leave to refer his readers to his 
Eflay on the firſt principles of government, 
his Conſiderations on church authority, 
and his Remarks on ſome paragraphs in 
Dr. Blackſtone's Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, relating to the Diſſenters. 
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Proteſtant Diſſenters. 


| R. Blackſtone having inſinuated that 

the ſpirit, the principles, and the 
prattices of the ſettaries are not calculated 
to make men good fubjetts ; I publiſhed re- 
marks upon that, and ſome other paſſages 
in his Commentaries, that were particularly 
offenſive to Diſſenters. Thoſe remarks were 
written in ſuch a manner as T thought fo 
injurious, fo groundleſs, and fo unſeaſon- 
able a reflection deſerved. The Doctor, 
in his Reply, has openly diſavowed the 
ſentiment, and generouſly promiſed to can- 
cel the offenſive paragraphs in the future 
editions of his work. For the fake, how- 
Ws | A | | ever, 
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ever, of many others of our fellow citizens, 
who may entertain the ſame unfayourable 
idea of Diſſenters; perſons to whoſe good 


opinion we are by no means indifferent, 


and whoſe confidence we would gladly 
gain, I have been induced to conſider the 
ſubje& ſeriouſly and fully, 

I wisn there were no occaſion for an 


explanation of this kind: but the Pro- 


teſtant Diſſenters in England are a body 
of men, that are, I believe, very little 
known to the generality of their country- 
men. We ſometimes meet with inſtances, 
even in genteel life, and among perſons of 
liberal education, of ſuch abſolute igno- 
rance of the Diſſenters, and of their prin- 
ciples, as afford us great diverſion. 
SoME members of the eſtabliſhed 
church have expreſſed their ſurpriſe, that 
we ſhould make uſe of the ſame bible with 
them ; and there are numbers who will 
not admit that we have any right to be 
called Proteſtants, Swift, whoſe know- 
ledge and good ſenſe in ſome reſpects, 


were Kan balanced by his ignorance and 


weakneſs 


— © ws 
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weakneſs in others, calls the members of 
the church of England Proteſtants, by way 
of diſtinction from the Diſſenters in Ire- 
land. 

A veRy ſenſible clergyman, an excellent 
ſcholar, and a perſon of a philoſophical taſte, 
with whom I was accidentally brought ac- 
quainted, and with whom I, afterwards, 
lived in perfect intimacy, owned to me, 
that he had no idea of Diſſenters being 
ſuch men as he found them to be. He had 
thought we were, all of us, ſuch as he 
had ſeen expoſed in Hudibras, that we 
were all canting hypocrites, the fartheſt in 
the world from any thing of a liberal taſte 
or diſpoſition, that we never laughed from 
generation to generation, and were, to 2 
man, enemies of all regal government. I 
am glad, therefore, to take this opportu- 
nity to endeavour to introduce myſelf and 
friends into the acquaintance and efteem 
of a few more of our fellow-citizens. 

I am ſenſible, indeed, that the following 
fair and undiſguiſed account of the prin- 
ciples of the Diſſenters, and eſpecially thoſe 
of them who, by way of diſtinction, and 

Az2 ſometimes 
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ſometimes of reproach, are called rational 
Diſſenters, will not tend to conciliate the 
good will of ſome church · men; but that 
is not my object. As members of the 
community at large, wewith for the eſteem 
of all our. fellow-citizens ; but as pro- 
feſſors of a particular ſpecies of religion, 
that appears to us to be true, we are ſoli- 
citous to procure the approbation of thoſe 
only whom we think to be judges in the 
caſe, thoſe whom we ſhould call well in- 
formed and liberal minded. All we wiſh 
concerning others is, that they may be- 
come well informed and liberal minded 
too. Till then, their diſapprobation, in 
this reſpect, is all the compliment they can 
Paus, 

Som perſons, and it is not improbable 
that Dr. Blackſtone may be of that num- 
ber (ſee his Reply, p. 13.) may think that 
the manner in which I have deſcribed the 
ſentiments of the rational Diſſenters, as 
oppoſed to thoſe of the 'church of Eng- 
land, is a reviling of the eſtabliſhed church. 
To this I can only ſay, that if the ſerious 
| | declaration 
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declaration of my own ſentiments in reli- 
gion, with that freedom and earneftneſs, 
which I think their importance requires, 
and the occaſion prompts, will unavoid- 
ably draw that conſtruction, I muſt ſub- 
mit to it; regretting that, in the laws of 
my country, there ſhould be a word of ſo 
vague a meaning; and regretting ſtill 
more, that, with the moſt favourable in- 
terpretation, my country ſhould be dif- 
graced with ſuch a law. 

Wurruarz, in faying what I have 
done, I ſhould bedeemed a ſerious and ber- 
minded, a moderate aud conſei-ntibds-Diſſen- 
ter, or not (Reply p. 11. 18.) the reader 
will determine according to his owh par- 
ticular ſentiments and prepoſſe ſſions. To 
myſelf I do not appear to be more warm 
as 4 Diſſenter, than I am in conſequence 
of being 4 Chriſtian, For in thoſe caſes 1 in 
which the greateſt warmth is diſcovered, 
I apprehend* them to be the ſame thing; 
i. e. that the ſentiments of the Diſſenters 
are chriſtian, and thoſe of the Church of 
England not cbriſtian. 

| n 3 WIT 
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Wirn the moſt perfect charity for all 


who differ from me in opinion, and with- 
out thinking, with the members of the 
Church of England, (fee the 8th article) 
that the favour of Almighty Ged will be 
denied even to heathens and. infidels as 
ſuch ; I think a zeal for the doctrines of 
chriſtianity, and eſpecially thoſe which 
have all the importance that matters of 
ſpeculation can have, highly becoming a 
chriſtian, And if, as an oppugner of the 
docrrine of the trinity, i. e. of an opinion 
which, as I conceive, denies the maker of 
all things the honour and worſhip that are 
due to him alone, I muſt be ranked with 
papiſts, and perſons f no religion at all 
(which, as Dr. Blackſtone very ingeni- 
ouſly, and, indeed, very juſtly ſays, Reply, 

p. 14, is keeping bad company) be it ſo. 
Conſidering how often human lawgivers 
have ranked perſons of the beſt character 
with the greateſt malefactors, I ſhall not 
be much affected with the diſgrace of be- 
ing iſpoſed of in that manner. 


SEC- 
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SECT ION I: 


TT cannot be expected that the Diſſen⸗ 


ters in England ſhould be one uniform 
ſet of men, ſince, as Diſſenters, they 
agree in nothing but in diffenting from 
the doctrines and diſcipline of the eſta- 
bliſhed church. But our want of unani- 
mity among ourſelves cannot be any mat- 
ter of reproach, The Proteſtants are ſtill 


leſs agreed among themſelves, for that 


term comprehends all who diffent from 
the church of Rome; and the church of 
England is to be ranked under it, along 


with all the particular ſects that differ 


from her: and chriſtianity at latge is a 
ſtill more various thing, comprehending 
the Papiſts and Proteſtants, alike, as well 


as thoſe of the Greek church. 


To be as diſtinct as poſſible in explain- 
ing the principles of the Diſſenters, I would 
obſerve, in the firſt plate, that we all diſclaim 

| A 4 human 
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human authority in matters of religion, and 
by no means admit the claim of the church 
of England 70 decree rites and ceremonies, ſo 
as to make thoſe things neceſſary to chriſti- 
an communion, which Chriſt, our only 
lawgiver, has left indifferent; and leaſt of 
all do we admit her claim to authority in 
controver/ies of faith, (ſee the 20th article) 
in any ſenſe. that can fairly be put upon 
thoſe words. We believe that the whole of 
dur religion is contained in the New; Teſta+ 
ment, that it is every man's perſonal. con- 
cern to learn his faith and duty from thence, 
by the diligent uſe of his own faculties ; 
and we are ſo far from acquieſcing in the 
deciſions of others, contrary to the convicti- 
on of our own minds, that we think it our 
duty to withſtand. all attempts to impoſe 
upon us, in an affair of ſo much conſe- 
quence, and boldly to fand Joſt in a hi- 
berty of the goſpel. / 
 SEconDLY: Diſſenters, I believe, are 
now, alſo, univerſally offended at the 
Engliſh hierarchy, conſiſting of orders 
of men, with titles, and powers, abſo- 
lutely 
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lutely unknown in the New Teſtament ; 
ſuch as Archbiſhops, Deans, Archdea- 
cons, Prebends, &c. &c. &c. and, more 
eſpecially, that eccleſiaſtical perſons, as 
ſuch, ſhould be inveſted with ſuch great 
civil power; particularly that the biſhops 
ſhould hold their ſpiritual courts, and 
have ſeats in parliament. Theſe things 
we apprehend to be eſſentially contrary 
to the genius of the religion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, whoſe kingdom was not of this 
l e 2126/2 (fide Slate 
Tus difference of rank in the church, 
and the large revenues annexed to church 
preferments, we conſider as giving ſcope 
to a kind of ambition utterly unworthy of 
the character of chriſtian miniſters, and 
tending to unfit them to be examples to 
their flocks in meekneſs, Humility, and 
heavenly mindedneſs. | | 
Tux effects of this ſyſtem we are griev- 
ed to fee in the apparent worldly minded- 
neſs of a great part of the clergy; in the 
ſcandalous height to which. phralitres and 
nonreſidence (things fo apparently incon- 
7: ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with the proper function of chriſti- 
an miniſters) are arrived; in the ſtrong 
temptation that men are laid under to pre- 
varicate with their conſciences, by ſub- 
ſcribing to what they do not believe, in 
order to advance themſelves in the church, 
i. e. in the world; and in the tendency 
the whole ſyſtem has to debaſe that noble 
independence of mind, which is the glory 
of the chriſtian miniſtry; and to degrade 
that order of men into the tools of court 
| policy. Theſe abuſes, we are ſorry to ſee 
increaſing every day, a great part of the 
Elerical duty being now done by curates; 
many of whom are very indifferently qua- 
lified, and as indifferently provided for; 
while the higher ranks of the clergy roll 
in wealth, and the biſhopricks are — 
tending to abſolute ſecularization. 

IT will be no ſurpriſe to us, after fome 
time, to ſee all the valuable livings in the 
kingdom appropriated to maintain the 
dignity of the younger ſons of great fami- 
lies. The very idea of any obligation to 
ſupport the clerical character may be loſt 

and 
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and then it will be no additional ſcandal, 
if the revenues of eccleſiaſtical offices be 
diſpoſed of like thoſe in the civil depart- 
ments, even if they be made hereditary; 
or if ſome other rule be eſtabliſned, by 
which they may come into the poſſeſſion 
of minors, 

Tun hardſhips of the inferior clergy, 
who, notwithſtanding an ample ſuffici- 
ency in the revenues of the church, are, 
in many caſes, almoſt wholly ſubſiſted 
by voluntary contribution, do certainly 
prompt them to remonſtrate, And ſhould 
they boldly make their complaint, and 
exhibit a faithful ſtate of their caſe to the 
public, we have no doubt but they would 
obtain redreſs, All church livings would 
be reduced to a moderate competency ; 
every miniſter would then refide ; he 
would do the duty himſelf, curates would 
be almoſt unknown, and the number of the 
clergy greatly reduced, But ſo long as the 
poſſibility of advancing himſelf flatters 
every individual, that his own grievances 


may be of no long continuance, he makes 
light 
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light of, or conceals his ſufferings. In- 
ſtead of complaining, he is only more aſ- 
ſiduous in paying his court to his ſuperi- 
ors; which, he is ſenſible, he ſhould do 
with a very ill grace, and to little pur- 
poſe, if he ſhould fo much as hint at the 
ſhameful inequality there is in the proviſon 
er il clergy. This, though it be the 
ſource of almoſt every corruption in the 
whole ſyſtem, and therefore ſhould be 
firſt lectified, is the cauſe of the continu- 
ance of them all. It ſeems. to be con- 
ſidered as the moſt ſacred part of the ſanc- 
tuary; and is that, for the ſake of which 
the {uperior clergy are ſo extremely at- 
tentive to prevent the leaſt alteration, or 
amendment, in any thing elſe. If but 
the extremity of the web be touched, the 
alarm is felt to the very center. And ſo, 
it appears to us, things are likely, to re- 
main, till, in ſome general convulſion of 
the ſtate, ſome bold hand, ſecretly impelled 
by a vengeful providence, ſhall oP down 
the whole together. | | 

- THIRDLY. The firſt * = non- 


8 aroſe from the objections that 
were 
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were made to the popiſh veſtments, par- 
ticularly at the conſecration of biſhop 
Hooper; and to other ceremonies of the 
church of Rome, on account of the ſu- 
perſtitious, and hurtful notions they were 
imagined to convey to the common peo 
ple; and though ſome Diſſenters are now 
better reconciled to thoſe habits and ce- 
remonies, than their forefathers were ; 
becauſe, in preſent times, they are not 
ſo ſiable to be abuſed ; yet Diſſenters, I 
believe, in general, not only object to the 
authority of impoſing things of this na- 
ture, but alſo have an inſuperahle averſion 
to the things themſelves, on account af 
the apparent folly and abſurdity of them, 
and their being, ſome of the moſt ridicu- 
lous remains of the groſs and abject ſu- 
perſtition of Re. 

We dillike, particularly, the uſe of a 
white ſurplice, the conſecration of churches 
and church-yards, the ſign of the croſs 
in baptiſm, the uſe of god-fathers and god- 
mothers, wheeling about to the Eaſt in 
the recitation of the creed, and bowing at 

the 
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the name of Jeſus, together with the 
poſture of kneeling at the celebration of 
the Lord's ſupper. Theſe, and other 
things of the like nature, we ſee na trace 
of in the New Teſtament. We look upon 
them to have been introduced into the 
church in barbarous and ſuperſtitious ages, 
without any authority of reaſon or the 
ſcriptures. We ſee moſt of them reject- 
ed in all other reformed churches, and we 
think it a diſgrace to the good ſenſe 
and underſtanding of Engliſhmen to re- 
tain them. 

FovrxTHLY. Diffenters did not origi- 
nally object to a liturgy, or preſcribed forms 
of prayer, as ſuch, though they by no 
means approved of the conduct of the 
compilers of the Engliſh liturgy , who, 
inſtead of framing an intire new one, 
contented themſelves with the offices of 
the church of Rome, only leaving out 
ſuch paſſages as were offenſive, and ad- 
ding reſponſes, to engage the attention of 
the common people; for till that time 
they could not join in the public devoti- 

ons 
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ons of the church, which were deli- 
vered in an unknown tongue. This, how- 
ever being acknowledged, at that time, to 
be intended for nothing but a temporary 


expedient, would have been acquieſced in; 


but when we ſee that, excepting a few in- 
conſiderable alterations, made after the 
reſtoration, the public liturgy remains at 
this day (after a period of about two hun- 
dred years) in the ſame crude and imme- 
thodical ſtate; we are convinced, that it 
is extremely inexpedient, and unfavoura- 
ble to reformation, to have any national 
liturgy at all; and that our method of 
extempore prayer, as it is generally called, 
though liable to many objections, is, 
upon the whole, far preferable. Beſides, 
through the long uſe of this method, a 
great number of Diſſenters are now zea- 
louſly attached to it, and could not be 
induced, by any means, to adopt a pre- 
ſcribed form of prayer; and in this I 
cannot but approve of their conduct. So 
that it is not probable that any alteration 
of the liturgy would now bring any thing 

like 
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life ſo conſiderable a number of the Diſ- 
ſenters into the church, as ſuch a mea- 
ſure would have done formerly. 


FirTYLY, In theſe things, I be- 
lieve, the generality of Diſſenters are a- 
greed ; but whereas the greater part of 
thoſe who diſſent from the eſtabliſhed 
church ſtill maintain the ſame general 
defirines; others of them, and thoſe ma- 
nifeſtly increaſing in number, and; we 
apprehend, the moſt diſtinguiſhed -for 
learning and freedom of inquiry, are per- 


ſuaded of the falſity of thoſe rehgicus prin- 


ciples, which the founders of the Engliſh 
eſtabliſhment deemed to be the moſt fun- 
damental, We are particularly ſhocked 
at the infringement of the great doctrine 
of the divine unity in the Athanaſian dac- 
trine of the trinity; whereby Chriſt and 
the Holy Spirit are repreſented as being, 
each of them, the true, very, and eternal 


 Ged; in manifeſt contradiction, we ap- 
prehend, to the evidence of reaſon, and 


the authority of the holy Scriptures; 
which uniformly aſcribe divine honours, 
| exclu- 
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excluſively of all other perſons, to the one 
God and Father of all, even the God and 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, More 
particularly are we ſhocked at the ſen- 
tence of everlaſting damnation, paſſed, in 
the Athanaſian creed, upon all perſons 
who do not believe a doctrine, which we 
think to be fo abſurd, and impious, as far, 
as an opinion can deſerve that epithet; 
and that a great part of the /itany, and 
other prayers of the church, ſhould 
be adele to Chriſt, a practice for which 
we find no authority, either by command 
or example, in the only rule of chriſtian 
faith and duty. | 
Ws think it contrary to reaſon and the 
ſcriptures to maintain, as the Church of 
England doth, in her gth article, that 
by reaſon of original, or birth ſin, every 
man is not only, of bis can nature, png *. 
to evil, but deſerces Gods wrath and dam- 
nation ; and that all works done before the 
grace of C briſt are of the nature of fin, 
We alſo. think it is evidently agrecable 


to the doctrine of the church of England, 
B and 
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and contrary to reaſon and the (criptures, 
that a certain number of mankind are ab- 
ſolutely predeſtinated to eternal life, while 
the reſt are neceſſarily excluded from 'fu- 
ture happineſs ; and we think, contrary to 
the 8th article, that any man may be ſaved 
who ſhall improve the light and opportu- 
nity of knowing his duty, with which Di- 
vine providence favours him, whether he 
be a chriſtian or not. 

THzsz, and other opinions which de- 
| pend upon them, we look upon to have 
been corruptions of the genuine doctrines 
of chriſtianity in very early ages, and 
whichthe reformers of the ſixteenth century, 
had not ſufficiently examined. Indeed we 
think they had great merit in reforming as 
far as they did, and that it is our duty 
to follow their example, and to ſecond 
their labours in ſo good a cauſe, We even 
doubt not, but that the general rectifica- 
tion of thoſe errors would quickly have 
followed the reformation of other- abuſes, 
if free inquiry had not been, in a great 
meaſure, precluded, and every thing had 


not 
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not been prematurely fixed by a coercive 
eſtabliſhment. 

Tur Diſſenters are far from being ſin- 
gular in their diſbelief of the doctrines of 
the thirty- nine articles. The moſt learned 
and reſpectable members of the church of 
England have been foremoſt in their la- 
bours to explode them; and a great majo- 
tity, we have reaſon to think, of thoſe 
who are candid and inquiſitive among 
them, believe as little of what are gene- 
nerally called the orthodox opinions as we 
do. They agree with us in thinking them 
a diſgrace to the eſtabliſhed church, and 
heartily wiſh that they were fairly rid of 
them; but, as it appears to us, they are ei- 
ther expecting ſome remedy of thoſe evils, 
or they have not virtue and ſtrength of 
mind to abandon a church, which they be- 
lieve to be ſo corrupt; and to throw up 
the emoluments which they received, upon 
their profeſſing an unfeigned aſſent and con- 
fent to the whole ſyſtem. 

Ir ſhould, however, be conſidered (and 
Diſſenters, in general, do this moſt ex- 

B 2 cellent 
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celleut and valuable part of the clergy the 
juſtice to conſider) that the good they 
now actually do, by continuing in their 
places, in the aſſiduous diſcharge of their 
miniſterial duty, beſides being very great, 
is preſent and manifeft; whereas the 
proſpect they might have of doing good by 
quitting their employments entirely is lefs 
certain, remote, and indiſtinct; ſo that a 
perſon of the moſt upright intention, may 
well be allowed to heſitate about quitting 
ſuch a certainty for ſuch an uncertainty : b 
and, on this account, many Diſſenters ap- 
prove of their conduct. Others, how- 
ever, think, that the plain and ſtrict rule 
of integrity ought never to be departed 
from on any conſideration whatever, not for 
any proſpect, or even any certainty of doing 
the greateſt good in other reſpects; that if 
ſubſcribing to what a man doth not believe 
be a thing that is wrong in other caſes, it 
muſt be wrong in this. They alſo think 
that the clear conſequence of this maxim, 
is, that it muſt be wrong in a man to re- 
tain any adwantage he may enjoy in conſe- 
| quence 
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quence of having done a thing he would 
not do again, though he did not diſap- 
prove of it at the time ; or to continue in 
any ſituation, into which he has intro- 
duced himſelf by means which he ſhould 
now think unfair. 

Ha all the clergy in 1662 acted upon 
the ſame principle with the modern re- 
forming clergy, it is evident that the 
churches would have been better ſerved 
for ſome time, and a very great preſent loſs 
was actually ſuſtained, by the reſignation 
of a great number of clergymen diſtin- 
guiſhed for learning, integrity, and piety ; 
but the conſequence would have been, 
that there would have been no non-con- 
formiſts in England; ſo that, in a few ge- 
nerations, the body of the clergy would 
have funk into the deſpicable character of 
the popiſh clergy before the reformation ; 
and, in all future times, the Engliſh 
churches would have been much worſe 
ſupplied than they are now, 

IT may alſo be faid, that if Luther, and 
his contemporaries, had acted upon this 

B 3 principle, 
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principle, and every clergyman had cor 
tented himſelf, like Eraſmus, with yes 
all the good he could do in bis ſituation, 
the general reforn mation would never böde 
taken place. It is upon this principle, alſo, 
that Socrates, and other intelligent * 
then | philoſophers, : are blamed by chriſtian 
writers, They, themlelves, 0 pretty uſt 
notions of the Deity ; but they acquieſced 
in, and thereby promoted a a conformity ta 
the idolatrous ſyſtem of their country. 

tr i is not pretended, however, bite ht 
this worthy and enlightened part of tlie 
clergy may have reaſons for their Con- 
duct, into which Diſfenters do not Tak. 
ficiently enter, and of which they are hot 
competent judges. 

A GREAT number of men of felſe and 
free inquiry among the laity of the eſtt⸗ 
bliſhment : are alſo convinced that the do- 
trines of the church are bot agrecaÞle 


to truth ; but we appr rehend that religions 


alli 


motives have not ſu cient weig t wil 
them, to engage them either to Ai Ro 


the church, or to make any open rein- 


ſtrance 
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ſtrance on the ſubject. The example of 
the clergy in continuing to ſubſcribe what 
they are generally, ſuppoſed to diſbelieve, 
and totally to diſapprove, we cannot help 

thinking, is of fatal influence with them, 
We are perſuaded that theſe doctrines 
of the church, and this practice of the 
clergy are, in ſome meaſure, cauſes of the 
infidelity that prevails ſo generally, and 
which is viſibly gaining ground in this 
country. Men of ſenſe will not believe that 
many things in the religion of the church 
of England can be of God; and men of a 
ſuperficial, and eſpecially of a licentious 
turn of mind, will not take the pains to 
look for any other. They alſo imagine 
that this is the ſecret opinion of many 
cf the clergy, They may perhaps &now it 
to be ſo with reſpect to ſome of them, of 
whoſe underſtanding they have the beſt 
opinion ; and their ſuſpicion with reſpe& 
to the reſt will naturally be ſtrengthened, 
by ſeeing them fo little ſcrupulous in the 
buſineſs of ſubſcription; when they are 
perſuaded that they cannot belieye ſome 
B 4 of 
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of the things that they profeſs to believe, 
If it be only thought that the clergy pre- 
varica/e in a thing of ſo ſolemn a nature, 
it cannot but have the worſt influence. 

Tre errors above-mentioned we alfa 
conſider as disfiguring the chriſtian religi- 
on in the eyes of Jews, Mahometans, and 
all the unchriſtian part of mankind; and 
as TING very greatly to prevent the 
general and happy ſpread of chriſtianity 
among all the nations of the world, 

IT appears to us that all attempts to 
convert either the Jews or Mahometans to 
chriſtianity muſt be in vain, till they come 
to underſtand that the Athanaſian doc- 
trine of the trinity is no doctrine of the 
New Teſtament : ſo ſundamental with them 
is the belief of the divine unity, and fo 
fully are they ſatisfied, that the doctrine of 
three divine perſons is inconſiſtent with it. 
In all controver ſies with thoſe people upon 
this ſubject, the chriſtian has no reſource 
but in the incomprehenſibility of the divine 
nature; an argument which, though it 
may happen to ſilence an unwary diſpu- 
| | tant, 
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tant, can never ſatisfy any perſon. See 
Kemppfer's Amenitates Exotice, p. 1 52. 

Ir it be our misfortune, as Dr. Black- 
ſtone thinks (Reply p. 10.) to entertain 
theſe ſentiments, it is a misfortune that, 
I am afraid, will remain without remedy; 
and that all our reading and thinking will 
but tend to confirm us in them. But we 
Diſſenters conſider it as our ſingular privi- 
lege, that our ſituation, how unfavour- 
able ſoever, in other reſpects, is favour- 
able to free inquiry; and that we have 
no ſuch bias upon our minds, in favour of 
eſtabliſhed opinions, as is inſeparable from 
fuch a hierarchy as that of the church of 
England; the influence of which is ſo 
great, that, notwithſtanding the foun- 
ders of it, in the reign of Henry 8th, and 
more eſpecially under Edward 6th, are 
well known to have meant to proceed 
much farther, and only acquieſced in what 
they then did, as the beſt reformation that 
they thought the times would bear, 
(though, in many reſpects, far ſhort of 


what was propoſed by Wickliffe a century 
| before) 
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before) not a ſingle ſtep has been advanced, 

in the period of about 200 years, that have 
elapſed ſince their times and ours; a pe- 
riod in which there has been an almoſt 
total revolution in the whole ſyſtem of 
thinking in Europe, and which has affect- 
ed moral and theological ſubjects as much 
as any other. Still, however, the old 


. . imperfed ſyſtem is the ſtandard ; and the 


writings of Dr. Blackſtone and others: 
convince us, that it will, probably, be 
the ne plus ultra, notwitſtſtanding the aſ- 
fiduous endeavours, that have always been 
made, and ſtill are making, by ſerious and 
intclligent members of the church, to roy 
mote a farther reformation, 

As the moſt conſpicuous part of the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters in England go by 
the name of Preſoyterians, it is generally 

imagined, by thoſe who are of the eſta- 

bliſhed church, that we ate the ſame kind of 
people with the Preſbyterians in Scotland, 
and that none of us would fcruple to con- 
form to their eſtabliſhment. I rather ſuſ- 
pect that Dr. Blackſtone is of this opini- 
| 12088 
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6i8;,frohi What Fe aps; Reply, p. FF. But 
this is 4 very great ffffaſte, and cotivths 4 
Aon that many of us think Very iti! 
jurious to us. Time Was, en the ſüp⸗ 
poſition would have been nearly juſt, 
But at preſent, fince the two eſtabliſh- 
ments do not differ in do&rines, but retain 
the ſame fundamental, and as we think, 
antichriſtian errors, with equal obſtinacy, 
and differ only in externals (to the advan- 
tage indeed, of the church of Scotland, 
but in things which we do not now conſi- 
der as of the firſt conſequence) we look 
upon them both in nearly the ſame light ; 
and this, as the reader may perceive, is no 
very favourable one. We cannot ſee how a 
ſtrict ynitarian can ſubſcribe the Scotch con- 
feſſionof faith, any more than the thirty- nine 
articles of the church of England. If he 
does, it muſt be, as it appears to us, by the 
help of ſome ſuch expedient, as would en- 
able him to ſubſcribe the Koran in fimilar 
circumſtances ; an expedient which we do 
not trouble ourſelves to inquire about, or 
fo difeuſs very minutely; being certain, 

from 
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from the nature of the thing, that it muſt 
be ſuch, as a man under no foreign influ- 
ence, or a man of ſtrict integrity would 
not have recourſe to, 
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SECTION I. 


F any perſon be of opinion that theſe 

principles of the Diſſenters are calcu- 
lated to make them bad ſubjects, I ſhall 
deſire him calmly to review the account I 
have now given of them, and particularly 
thoſe of the rational Diſſenters, as the 
moſt remote from the church of Eng- 
land; and ſee whether he can pitch upon 
any of them, that 'can poſſibly be con- 
ceived to have a bad tendency, with re- 
ſpect to civil government. I ſhall go 
over the particulars along with him for 
this purpoſe. 

In the firſt place, can it be inferred 
that becauſe we diſclaim all human au- 
thority in matters of religion, that we, 
therefore, diſclaim all human authority 
in civil matters. On the contrary, it 
might be more fairly preſumed, that, 


ſince 
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fince we are conſcientious in yielding obe- 
dience where we think it is only due, in the 
one caſe, and, without fear of men, render 
unto God the things that are God's ; that we 
ſhall be as conſcientious in yielding all due 
obedience, wherever we profeſs to yield it, 
in other caſes; and mall, therefore, ” 
the ſame ſerupuloſity, render to Ceſar the 
things that are C gar b. 
Ix reality, we Diſſenters conſider our 
intereſt, the laws we are bound by, and 
the authority we ſubmit to, with reſpect to 
the things of bis world, and, thoſe. of a 
future to be quite independent of one ano- 
ther. The object of the one is the quiet 
and comfortable enjoyment of this life; 
but the object of the other is a ſtate of | 
infinitely ſuperior, and never ending hap- 
,Pineſs in a life to come. In the one we 
have to do with, and are dependent upon, 
men like our ſelves ; : Whereas, in the other, 
we have to do with God on! uy. Since no 
power on earth can affect me beyond the 
grave, why ſhould the powers of this 
world, or civil governors, pretend to-any 
authority 
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authority in things that reſpe& my condi- 
tion there? If they control my conduct by 
laws that I do not altogether approve, with 
reſpe& to this life, I nevertheleſs ſubmit 
to them, [becauſe it is in their power to 
make [me a recompence; and, upon the 
whole, a "ſtate of ſociety is almoſt univer- 
fally better than a Nate of anarchy. But 
if civil-governors take upon them to con- 
trol my eonduct with reſpect to a future 
world, I renounce their authority, and ad- 
here to the dictates of my conſcience, and 
the commands of God; becauſe it is not 
in the power of men to make me any re- 
recompence for what I ſhould incur by 
violating my conſeience, and diſobeying 
Bur notwithſtanding this, as an inha- 

bitant of this world, I value my life, my 
Eberty, my property, and my eaſe, as 

much as any other man; and therefore! I 

ſhall have as ſincere an affection for a 

ſyſtem of laws and government that can 

ſecure them to me, as any other perſun 

- Whatever, Beſides, Proteſtant Diſſenters 


have 
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have peculiar reaſon to be attached to the 
conſtitution of England, and the preſent 
reigning family, as they enjoy more li- 
berty under them. In the reigns of the 
Tudors and Stewarts they were harraſſed by 
conſtant and ſevere perſecutions, and they 
had no legal ſecurity till the revolution. 
As to the hardſhips we ſtill lie under by 
the corporation and teſt acts, notwithſtand- 
ing I think we are unjuſtly and injuriouſly 
treated in them, I, for my part, am not 
very ſolieitous about them. The author 
of the Free Addreſs to Proteſtant Diſſenters 
as ſuch hath fully expreſſed my ſentiments 
upon that, and moſt other ſubjects relating 

| to the Diſſenters. See p. 28, n 
It is true that thoſe of us who are call- 
ed rational Diſſenters have no {gal eſta- 
bliſhment ; but we have been ſo long to- 
lerated by the mildneſs of the adminiſtra- 
tion, and the government has had ſo much 
experience of the innocence of our tenets, 
and of our conduct; that, though we 
ſhould certainly prefer the ſecurity of /aw, 
we think the moderation, the good ſenſe, 
3 | and 
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and the /þirit of the times (which is every 
where, and every day, growing more fa- 
vourable to toleration) to be a kind of ſe- 
curity, that is nearly as good; 

SECONDLY. The objections wes have 
to the different ranks and powers of the 
officers in the Engliſh church cannot ſure- 
ly imply, that we object to the different 
ranks and powers of magiſtrates in the 
ſtate. Becauſe we think that civil power 
is improperly lodged in the hands of ec- 
clefiaſticks, it cannot follow that we think 
it ſhould be lodged in no hands at all, and 
that it were better to live in a ſtate of ab- 
ſolute anarchy and confuſion. 

THrRDLY: I alfo think that no perſon 
can ſeriouſly imagine, that the diflike we 
have to the ceremonies of the church of 
England has any connection with a ſpirit 
of diſaffection to juſt civil government. 
It will hardly be ſaid, that the clergy are 
more loyal for wearing a ſurplice, or that 
the laity are better ſubjects ſor having 
been ſigned with the croſs in baptiſm, 
or for the diſcipline of facing about to the 

C Eaſt, 
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Eaſt, and bowing at the name of Jeſus, 
Nor can I think that our diſliking the 
reſtraint of a fixed liturgy, or forms of 
prayer, implies that we wiſh for a free- 
dom from all reſtraint of law. 

LASTLY, as to the tenets of the rar - 
enal Diſſenters, with reſpe& to which the 
difference between us and the church of 
England is the moſt ftraking, I ſhould 
think, that, if poſſible, there was ſtill 
leſs tendency in them to make us bad 
ſubjects. Can it be imagined that a be- 
liever in the divine unity, as ſuch, i. e. one 
who confines his religious worthip to the 
cone only ſelf-exiſtent being, is neceſſarily a 
worſe ſubject, than a perſon who believes 
the Athanafian doctrine of the trinity, and 
pays divine honours to inferior and deri- 
ved beings? Are we worſe men, or worſe 
ſubjects, for not believing. the ſubjeQion 
of the whole. human race to everlaſting 
damnation, for a crime, to which, they 
were not conſenting, or any way acceflary, 
and which was committed before they 
were born ? for believing the univerſality 

13 * and 
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and impartiality of the Divine Goodneſs, 
in not excluding, by an arbitrary decree, 
any of His offspring from the benefit of his 
mercy; and that, the favour of God will 
de extended to all who improve the 
opportunities they have for knowing and 
practiſing their duty, whether they be 
chriſtians ot not? 

On the contrary, independent of the 
truth of our opinions, there is, we think, 
at firſt ſight, fotnething ſo generous and 
liberal in them; they exhibit ſo pleaſing 
a view of the Divine Being and his attri- 
butes, and of the pteſent condition, and 
future expectations of mahkind, as tends 
to make the man who entertains them 
more happy in himſelf; and in every thing 
about him. The man whoſe ideas of re- 
ligion in general, and of the Divine Being 
in particular, are ſuch, as ſupply a con- 
ſtant motive to the faithful and chearful 
diſcharge of his duty to God, and to all 
men ; and encourage an unbounded con- 
fidence in Divine Providence, in all his 
ſufferings for conſcience fake z muſt en- 
C 2 tertain 
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entertain univerſal benevolence towards his 
fellow - creatures, as the offspring of our 
common parent. Hereby the mind will 
be, in a great meaſure, diveſted of unwor- 
thy prejudices, and particular attachments, 
that tend to bias a man in his conduct to- 
wards the different claſſes and ſects of his 
fellow ſubjects. He will be a friend to 
equal laws, and regular government; and 
will glory in a conſtitution like that of 
Great Britain, in which he has the ſecu- 
rity of law for all his temporal intereſts, 
and liberty to purſue, unmoleſted, what- 
ever he thinks conduciye to his infinitely 
more important, his everlaſting intereſts. 


8E C- 
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SECTION W., 
bub ad yideo vers your gown 
NY UCH are the religious principles of 
. the, Proteſtant Diſſenters in England. 
and ſuch the influence they may be ſup- 
poſed to have, with reſpect to making us 
good or bad ſubjects. If I be aſked what 
are our principles of civil government, I 
anſwer that, - AS Diſſenters, We have n 
peculiar principles of civil government at 
all. If I may give a negative anſwer, I 
believe I may ſay with truth, that there 
is not a man among us, who is either an 
enemy to government in general, or to 
monarchy in particular. As to our parti - 
cular opinions concerning the forms of 
government, it may be ſufficient to ſay, 
that we are Engliſhmen, and think with 
the freedom and diverſity peculiar to that 
character. But to be as explicit as poſſi - 
ble, and give all the ſutisfaction Lrcally., 
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am able to do upon the ſubject; if the 
inquiry be concerning our general princi- 
ples, or bigs with reſpect to the limitation 
of manarchy, and the extenſion or re- 
ſtriction of the power of the crown; I 
anſwer, they may eaſily be deduced by 
any perſon, who ſhall conſider our ſitua- 
tion in the commonwealth, and our 
treatment init; and who doth 1 not- forget 
that, in _ reſpect, we N. men like 
himſelf. $1 | 
Tur 3 mac e 
were eruelly oppreſſed by the court for a 
long ſeries of years, in which our kings 
were intent upon extending theit prero- 
gative; and à great part of their ſufferings 
were evidently contrary to law. Can it 
be ſuppoſed, then, that the Diſſenters 
ſhould be fond of the prerogative; eſpe- 
cially if it be conſidered, that, in all the 
ſame period, their enemies and perſecu- 
tors, the eſtabliſhed clergy, almoſt uni- 
verſally adopted, and inculeated, as the 
moſt facred of all truths, the ſlaviſn doc- 
trines of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, 
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Accordingly, it appears from hiſtory, that 
the Diſſenters have always made an bni- 
form and ſteady oppoſition to every exten- 
fon of the prerogative; while the clergy 
would have enſlaved themſelves and the 
nation. oY 

Eve ſince the Kiel limitation of this 
monarchy at the revolution, and the le- 
gal ſecurity given to Diffenters, their whole 
influence has conſtantly gone with the 
court, except in ſome of the laſt years 
of Queen Ann, and in the year 1733, 
when the extiſe bill was in agitation, 
On the former of theſe occaſions, the 
Diſſenters were apprehenſive of the moſt 
imminent danger to the Proteflant fucceſ- 
fon, from an adminiſtration that was 

; hoſtile to them; and on the latter they 
apprehended that the private liberty of the 
ſubject was invaded, by a court that was 
friendly to them. In the former caſe, 
they appeared not to be intimidated by 
power, and in the other not to be ſeduced 
by favour, to join in nieaſures that tend- 
ed to endanger the Proteſtant religion, 
C 4 or 
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or the liberty of their country, On 
both occafions they were joined by the 
wiſe and honeſt part of the nation, and 
their conduct is univerſally approygd. at 
this day. : 

| Ix the fame peo, the whole hs 
of court preferment was hardly ſufficient 
to break the long and riveted attachment 
of the clergy to their good old friends, 
the family of the exiled Stewarts. I ſpeak 


| known, facts. A Diſſenter, in all the 


time I have mentioned, voting againſt the 
court, would have been reckoned a prox 
digy ; and a clergyman, out of the verge 
and immediate influence of the court, 
taking the other ſide, would have ap- 
peared almoſt as extraordinary, The 


. reaſon was that, in all that period, the 


Diſſenters had perfect confidence in the 
general integrity of, the adminiſtration. | 
They neither ſaw, hor ſuſpected any de- | 
ſign, either on their own liberties, or 
thoſe of the nation. * On the contrary, 


they knew the reigning family to be their 


friends, and the friends of the conſtity- 
| tion ; 
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tion; and that more favour would have 
been ſhewn them, if it had not been for 
the oppoſition of the narrow - minded 
clergy. 

WIT reſpect to the Nate of political 
diſputes at preſent, Diſſenters are about as 
much divided as the reſt of the nation. 
Many of them, from the force of an ha- 
bitual attachment to the 'preſent reign- 
ing family, abet and patronize the meaſures 
of the preſent miniſtry, “ and did ſo more 
eſpecially before the late vote of the Houſe 
of Commons in favour of Mr. Luttrel. 
Till that time, the Diſſenters in general 
were ſo much friends to peace, and thought 
themſelves ſo happy in the enjoyment of 
their religious liberty, that they would 
have acquieſced, without much com- 
plaint, in all the other meaſures of the 
adminiſtration. But this appeared to be 
a thing ſo unprecedented, to be ſo dan- 
gerous to the conſtitution, and, notwith- 
der all they could hear alledged in 
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its defence, ſo evidently to defeat the pur- 
poſe of the election of members of parlia- 
ment, which is the very baſis of all our 
liberty, that many of them took the alarm; 
and at preſent the Diſſenters, I believe; are 
about as much in oppoſition. to the court 
as the reſt of the nation, But neither 
thoſe who favour the adminiſtration, nor 
thoſe who join the oppoſition are influ- 
enced by any principles peculiar to Dif- 
ſenters, or to Diſſenters of any particular 
claſs or denomination, Facts by no 
means correſpond to any hypotheſis of 
this kind, None of us have any princi- 
ples of political union, as the Quakers 
have, We are therefore influenced; in 
all things of this nature, juſt as we ap- 
prehend the liberty and other intereſts 
of our country are affected; and we ſee 
theſe things in as different lights, as other 
Engliſhmen. 


SOME Diſſenters ſeem to be m 
much of the ſame opinion with the Qua- 


kers, with reſpe& to civil government, 
and to think that, in all caſes, and eſpeci 
ally 
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ally thoſe in which violence is uſed; or 
apprehended, they, as chriſtians, have 
nothing to do to intermeddle. They 
think that they ſhould” Jet the dead bury 
tbeir dead, and trouble themſelves about 
nothing but their intereſt, as citizens of 
heaven. But others think that, with the 
character of chriſtians, we are not (while 
we are in this world) to forget that we are 
men, and members of ſociety; for the tem- 
poral welfare of which we ſhould not only 
pray, but act; and, conſequently, that 
we ought not to ſcruple to riſque even our 
lives, if we have a fair proſpect of doing 
any important ſervice to our brethren of 
mankind; -- 


A GREAT number of Diſſenters, and 
generally the whole body of Quakers, 
conſtantly reſuſe to enter into any mea- 
ſures to oppoſe the adminiſtration, though 
they may condemn their conduc ever fo 
much; becauſe they are fearful of giving 
umbrage to the court, which, without any 
new law, may certainly diftreſs us all very 
much. But others think that this is a ti- 
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midity unworthy of men and of chriſtians; 
that in this, as in every other caſe, we 
ſhould be governed ſolely by a regard to 
the duty we owe to our country at large, 
without being biaſſed by any conſideration 
of our own ſafety or advantage. They 
think that men of principle ſhould ſhew a 
fearleſs integrity in their whole conduct; 
and being conſtantly intent on the faithful 
diſcharge of their duty, as men, or as citi- 
zens, ſhould give themſelves no concern 
about conſequences, Which ""_ not to us, 
but to God. | 

_ IF it be conſidered that ou Diſſenters 
are men of large property, or have any 
connection with the court, it will eaſily 
be concluded, that their general intereſt 
muſt be the ſame with that of the mid- 
dling and lower ranks of the people; i. e. 
they will be among thoſe who are na- 
turally the moſt apprehenſive of any ap- 
proach towards arbitrary power. Diſſent- 
ing miniſters being dependent upon the 
people, their influence will lean the ſame 


way. It is by the ſame obvious method | 
of 
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of reaſoning, that the general attachment 
of the clergy to the court, and to arbitra- 
ry meaſures of government, may be de- 
duced, viz. from their ſituation. 
TuERE are ſome who imagine, that, 
becauſe Diſſenters acknowledge no viſible 
head in religious matters, but, in general, 
every individual has an equal voice in all 
their proceedings, they muſt have con- 
tracted a fondneſs for equality, and repub- 
lican maxims in the ſtate. Even hiſtori- 
ans and philoſophers have adopted, and 
inculcated theſe ſentiments. But if they 
had given themſelves time to reflect, they 
would have found, that neither reaſon 
nor experience give any countenance to 
the ſuppoſition. 

Nor nix is more common than to ſee 
the ſame perſons governed by different, 
and even contrary maxims, in different 
caſes; ſince different ends muſt be gained 
by different means. Is not every Engliſh- 
man accuſtomed to abſolute independence 
with reſpect to medicine, and education, 
and, indeed, almoſt every thing except 
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government ; and yet thouſands bf meli, 
who would be fired with indignation at 
any attempt to control their choice of a 
phy ſician, or of a tutor to their children, 
never think about having any vote at all 
in affairs of ſtate, where they may be as 

nearly concerned. | 
Ix all our clubs, and ſocieties of ay 
kind, which take up ſo muck of the time 
and attention of moſt Engliſhmen, we all 
enjoy, and ſtrenuouſly maintain a perfect 
equality of power; and yet, Hough this 
idea occurs a thouſand times in this way, 
for once that it is preſented through the 
medium of religion; and though theſe 
cuſtoms be of a civil nature, and bear a 
conſiderable reſemblance to civil govern- 
ment, it is not found, that they have 
any tendency fo make us difaffefted to 
monarchy in the ſtate. | 
BrsiDEs, it ſhould be conſi dered, that 
though Diſſenters have no v 92 bead, 
they do acknowledge themſelves to be 
ſubject to one head, and one to whom 
they 
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they profeſs implicit obedience, even their 
only lawgiver Jeſus Chriſt, 

Ir we look into hiſtory, it will inform 
us, that the modes of civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal government have by no means ſo cloſe 
a connection, as ſome have imagined. 
We ſee Denmark in abſolute ſubjection to 
their prince in temporal things, without 
profeſſing that obedience to their biſhops 
in ſpiritual things, that is claimed by the 
order of the fame name in this country. 
And, on the other hand, many of the 


Swiſs cantons, under the ſevereſt ſpiritual 


tyranny, are as jealous, as any nation un- 
der the ſun, of their civil liberty ; and 
they have long maintained, and, in all 
probability, will long maintain, republi- 
can forms of government. 

Ix all the fluctuations of government 
that Sweden has undergone, there has 
never been any change in their eccleſi- 
aſtical government; nor doth this part of 
their conſtitution ſcem to have had the 
leaſt influence with reſpe& to the changes 
in the other, 


To 
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To come nearer home. Is not George 
III. as much King of Scotland, where 
there are no biſhops, as he is of England, 
where there are; and are not the Scots as 
loyal as the Engliſh? At preſent; I be- 
lieve, it is generally ſuppoſed that they 
are more ſo. 


Tae greateſt part of this popular pre- 
judice againſt the Diflenters ſeems to have 


taken its riſe from a ſingle fact, the joint 
fall of the Engliſh church and monarchy 
at the death of Charles I. without con- 
ſidering the peculiar circumſtances that 
contributed to the overthrow of them 
both. But does it beeome philoſophers 
to build an hypotheſis on a ſingle fact, 
contradicted by numberleſs other facts? 
WrATEVER truth there might appear 
to be in the maxim, No biſhop no king, in 
former times; I make no queſtion but that, 
at preſent, monarchical government would 
ſtand as firm without that order of men in 
England, as it doth in Scotland. The 
danger that would attend the abolition of 


* eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem in England, would 
ariſc 
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ariſe from the confuſion that always at- 
tends changes of importance, in things 
long eſtabliſhed, together with the difficulty 
of ſeparating things that have long been 
connected and intermixed, and from no 
other ſource whatever; Beſides, it is not 
probable that the attachment of the laity, 
either to the civil, or the eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction of biſhops, in this YI is ſo 
great as it has been, 

ALL the real weight there is in the 
preceding ſuppoſition, is that the religi- 
ous ſyſtem of the Diſſenters is unfriendly 
to arbitrary government in any form, but 
favourable to liberty in general; But all 
that is defirable of this, as moſt Diſſen- 
ters think, is better ſecured in à limited 
monarchy, than in any republican form 
of government whatever. 

Ir, after conſidering in what light 
Diſſenters regard the conſtitution of this 
country in civil affairs, I be aſked, in 
what light they conſider the eſtabliſhed 
church, my anſwer may be eaſily collect- 
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ed from what I have already advanced, 
I ſhall here ſum up the whole with the 
utmoſt frankneſs 

Ws conſider the church of England, 
as it was conſtituted by Henry VIII. to 
have been little more than a transferring 
of the ſupremacy in the church from the 
pope to himſelf. Under Edward VI. 
it was a real reformation, as far as. the 
truly excellent promoters of it thought to 
be then expedient, and as much as they 
imagined the times would bear; but un- 
der Queen Elizabeth, and from thence to 
the preſent times, we think that the ec- 
cleſiaſtical conſtitution of this country has 
been more unfavourable to religious li- 
berty. All intention of making any far- 
ther improvement is, to all appearance, en- 
tirely dropped; and the ſchemes of the 
ruling powers, in church and ſtate, ſeem 
to be, to make no more alteration with 
reſpect to themſelves, or conceſſion with 
reſpect to Diſſenters, than they can poſ- 
ſibly help. 

3 As 
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As friend. to our country, we ORG 
the civil power that is annexed to eccle- 
flaſtical offices as a great impropriety in 
itſelf, an evident imperfection in the 
conſtitution, and what is actually attend- 
ed with confiderable inconvenience in che 
ſtate; and we conſider tlie dependence of 
ſo great a number of the clergy upon the 
court, (men whoſe ſituation in the com- 
monwealth gives them the greateſt poſſible 
influence) to be manifeſtly unfavourable to 
liberty ; and we think that the effects of it 
are not ſufficiently counteracted by any 
other proviſion in this free conſtitution. 

As the friends of religion, and of the 
chriſtianity of the New Teſtament, we 
are ſorry to ſee proviſion made for the 
continuance of many groſs errors in docttine, 
and many fooliſh, and even hurtful ſaper- 
ſtitions in practice. 

As the friends of virtue, we are ſhocked 
at the profpect of the ſtrong temptation, 
which the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of 
this country holds out to the clergy, to 
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prevaricate with their conſciences, by in- 
ducing them to ſubſcribe what they do 
not believe; an evil which muſt grow 
every day more general and dreadful ; as, 
through the encreaſing light of the age, 
it cannot be, but that more thinking and 
ſerious perſons muſt object to the doctrines 
of the church, and diſlike the rites of 
it. We alſo think, that when the laity 
in general ſhall underſtand how little 
ſcrupulous the clergy are, in an affair 
in which conſcience, morality, and reli- 
gion are ſo nearly concerned, they can- 
not but be affected, in a manner that 
will be greatly to the prejudice: of the 
whole body of the clergy, and of religi- 
on and virtue too. 

LASTLY, as the friends of learning, we 
are ſorry to ſee the ample revenues of the 
two univerſities, which are a kind of 
appendage to the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution 
of this country (eſpecially as the taking 
of degrees in them is clogged with a ſub- 
ſcription to the 39 articles) applied in a 


manner 
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manner ſo little favourable to the real in- 
tereſts of ſcience, when the Scotch univer- 
ſities, with very trifling funds, are ſo admi- 
rably conſtituted, and are ſo evidently ſupe- 
rior to them, both in their general plan 
of proviſion for inſtruction, and in their 
real utility. The revenues of either of 
the univerfities would be ſufficient to 
found ſeveral, each of which might do 
much more good than they both do at 
preſent. 

Tux Diſſenters are very far from enter- 
taining any averſion to the clergy of the 
eſtabliſhed church. We have the higheſt 
reſpect, and even veneration for a great 
number of them, who are intent upon 
the faithful diſcharge of their miniſterial 
duty, who lament the manifeſt imperfec. 
tions of their eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, and 
are inceſſantly moving for ſome reforma- 
tion; though without any effect, except 
its being attended with the conſciouſneſs 
of doing their own duty by the attempr. 
But we cannot help thinking that the in- 
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fluence of the hierarchical ſyſtem upon 
others of the clergy is great and fatal, 
in rendering them wordly-minded, care- 
leſs of their miniſteria] duty, and orimi- 
nally obſequious to thoſe who, are in 
power. 
As men of letters we make no — 
tion of clergy or laity, Chriſtians, Jews, 
| Mahometans, or Heatheps. In company 
with. Philoſophers it ſhall not be known 
what our religious ſentiments are; but 
if, without our guiding it, the eonyerſa- 
tian ſhould turn upon that ſuhject; it 
might appear, that, together, with a taſte 
for the liberal arts, we are alſo. zealous. 


Chriſtians s, ſteady Projoſhanty, Warn 
Diſſenters. 


Dress ENT IRS i in general are by no means 
enemies to eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, 
as ſuch, They would chearfully contri- 
bute to the ſupport of one, provided it 
were upon a broad bottom, that it were 
accompanied with a toleration of think» 
ing, peaking, We Wiz, and acting with 

* | perfect 
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perfe& freedom, in matters of religion, for 
all that choſe to diſſent from it; and that 
it were favourable to religion, liberty, and 
learning; more eſpecially if the conſtituti- 
on oſ it were ſuch, as would admit of im- 
provements, whenever there ſhould be a 
general conviction of their neceſſity or 
utility. Such an eſtabliſhment as this 
would comprehend a very great part of the 
Diſſenters, and thoſe who would not chuſe 
to join it, would treat it with reſpect 
and friendſhip. 

Tux eſtabliſhment, in its preſent ſtate, 
gives them no offence, any farther than 
the concern they have for the good of 
their country induces them to with for a 
reformation of it. The Diſſenters in ge- 
neral are ſo well ſatisfied with their pre- 
ſent ſituation, that they can hardly be 
ſaid to wiſh for any alteration in it, that 
the government can effect for them. 
They are glad to purchaſe their religious 
liberty by their exclufion from civil of- 
fices, by the ſupport of their own minif- 
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ters, and contributing their full ſhare to- 
wards the maintenance of thoſe of the eſ- 
tabliſhment. Taking the whole of the 
conſtitution together, there are no mem- 
bers of the community who know it bet- 
ter, who value it more, or who would 
riſque more for the ſupport of it, 
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re pe e ee IV. 


\O vindicate a whole body of men, 
and eſpecially perſecuted men, in 
the whole courſe of their hiſtory, is a taſk 
that no man in his ſenſes will ever under- 
take, All men, and all bodies of men are 
both liable to offend, and have offended ; 
and oppreſſion will make even a wiſe man 
mad, No wonder then, if the Puritans, 
whom we may call our anceſtors, were 
ſometimes tranſported beyond the bounds 
of moderation, in the long courſe of ſevere 
perſecution they underwent, It will not 
be eaſy, however, to name any other ſet 
of men, in circumſtances ſimilar to theirs, 
whoſe conduct has been more unexcept/- 
onable, With the foibles of men, hiſtory 
ſhews, that they had the meekneſs of 
chriſtians, together with the generoſity and 
magnanimity of heroes. 
Many perſons think it muſt have 
| | been 
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been a mark, either of great weakneſs of 
mind, or of a reſtleſs and ſeditious tem- 
per, in the old Puritans, to make ſo vio- 
lent an oppoſition to the injunction of a 
few ceremonies, acknowledged not to be 
ſinful in themſelves. As I apprehend 
that the ſentiments and conduct of our 
_ anceſtors are generally miſunderſtood in 
theſe reſpects, I ſhall conſider both theſe 
charges diſtinctly. 
Tuar they were men of weal minds 
ſeems to be ſo much taken for granted, 
that every indulgence that hath been 
ſhewn them is always conſidered, as made 
in fayour of tender , conſciences; a term 
which. I believe generally, though by no 
means juſtly, conveys that idea. But 
when the conduct of the firſt Non-con- 
formiſts is ſet in its proper light, it is 
apprehended, that it will appear to have 
been an argumentof great frengthof mind; 
and that they will be ſeen to have ated 
upon more juſt and enlarged. views of 
things, than thoſe who ſuperciliouſly af- 
fect to ſtigmatize them in this manner. 


IT 
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IT ſhould be conſidered, that a power of 
' decreeing rites and ceremonies is a power 
abſolutely indefinite, and of the very ſame 
kind with thoſe claims, which, in 
things of a civil nature, always give the 
greateſt alarm. A tax of a penny is a 
trifle; but a power of impoſing that tax 
is never conſidered as a trifle, becauſe it 
may imply abſolute ſervitude in all who 
ſubmit to it. In like manner, the en- 
joining of the poſture of kneeling at the 
Lord's ſupper is not a thing worth diſpu- 
ting about in itſelf, but the authority of 
enjoining it 7s ; becauſe it is, in fact, a 
power of making the chriſtian religion as 
burdenfome as the Jewiſh, and a power 
that has actually been carried to that 
length in the church of Rome. Nor do 
we ſee any conſiſtence in the church of 
England rejecting the authority of Rome 
in theſe thipgs, and impoſing her own 
upon us. an 1 
AFTER ſubmitting to kneel at the 
Lord's ſupper, who could object to any 
of the fopperies of the maſs, enjoined by 
tlic 
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the ſame authority? It is plain, alſo, 
that the power which appoints a faſt of 
forty days, might confine us to ſoupe 
meagre all the year round. 

Brsipzs, the miſchief of ſubmitting 
to the impoſition of ceremonies 'doth not 
terminate with the loſs of religious liber- 
ty. The common people, being uſed to 
. conſider the obſervance of other things, 
as their duty to God, as well as theſe of 
a moral nature, will ſoon begin to think 
the neglect of ſome duties, which they 
may find it more difficult for them to ob- 
ſerve, may be compounded for, by an at- 
tention to others, which are more eaſy ; 
and thus the whole practice of religion 
may be reduced to mere bod:ly exerciſe, as 
is almoſt altogether the caſe in the church 
of Rome, and, we think, too much fo 
in the church of England, 

EXTERNAL obſervances have, alſo, 
this to recommend them, that they are of 
a preciſe and definite nature, ſo that it 
may be eaſily known when they have been 
complied with, and thereby the conſci- 
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ence may be entirely diſcharged, and at 
eaſe ; whereas moral duties are, neceſſa- 
rily, of a leſs definite nature, ſo that a 
man cannot attain to the ſame perfect ſa- 
tisfaction of mind with reſpect to them. 

Ir is by no means from theory only, 
and this reaſoning a priori, that we dread 
the introduction of ceremonies, or the 
power to enjoin them. We ſee the 
more reaſon to withſtand the impoſition 
of them, when we conſider how exceed- 
ingly prone mankind have always in fact 
been, to indulge a licentious imagination 
in deviſing and diverſifying ceremonies. 
Witneſs the above-mentioned foppery and 
parade of the maſs, as it is exhibited in 
popiſh countries, the deſcription of which 
would almoſt make a volume. Yet, as 
if all this were not ſufficient, the Jeſuits 
in Paraguay have found room to make a 
very copious and ſplendid addition. 

As the account that Charlevoix gives 
of theſe additional ceremonies is very cu- 
rious, and as it fully confirms what I have 
laid, of the boundleſs exuberance of the 

human 
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human imagination in things of this na- 
ture, and thereby ſapplies a ſtrong argu- 
ment for an early and vigorous oppoſition 
to them, I ſhall recite the whole paſſage 
at full length. 

Bur nothing can compare with the 
proceſſion of the bleſſed ſacrament; and 
it may be affirmed, that without any diſ- 
play of riches or magnificence, it forms a 
fight, which yields, in nothing, to the 
richeſt and moſt magnificent proceſſion in 
any other part of the world. Don Anto- 
nio de Ulloa inform us, in general, that 
it is attended with very fine dancing, far 
above what 1s to be ſeen in the province 
of Quito; that the dancers are very neat- 
ly dreſſed; and that the pomp of it, upon 
the whole, equals that of the greateſt ci- 
ties, at the ſame time that infinitely more 
decency and devotion accompanies it, I 
ſaid, that no treaſures were to be ſeen at 
this ceremony; but all the beauties of 
imple nature are there ſo happily diſpoſed 
as to repreſent her in all her glory. She 
even appears, if I may ſay fo, all life and 

ſoul 
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ſoul on the occaſion ; for, over the greens 
and flowers that compoſe the triumphal 
arches, under which the bleſſed ſacrament 
paſſes, there appear flocks of birds of 
every colour, tied by the legs to ſtrings 
of ſuch a length, that a ſtranger would 
imagine they enjoyed their full liberty, 
and were come of their own accord to 
mix their warblings with the voices of 
the muſicians, and the reſt of the people ; 
and bleſs, in their own way, him, whoſe 
providence carefully ſupplies all their 
wants. 

ALL the ſtreets are hung with carpets 
very well wrought, and ſeparated by gar- 
lands, feſtoons and compartiments of ver- 
dure, diſpoſed with the moſt beautiful 
ſymmetry. From diſtance to diſtance, 
there appear lions and tigers very well 
chained, that they may not diſturb the 
ſolemnity inſtead of adorning it; and even 
very fine fiſhes ſporting and playing in 
large baſons of water. In a word, every 
' ſpecies of living creatures aſſiſt at the ſo- 
lemnity, as it were, by their deputies, to 

do 
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do homage to the incarnate word, in his 
auguſt ſacrament ; and acknowledge the 
ſovereign dominion his father has given 
him over all living creatures, Wherever 
the proceſhon paſſes, the ground is cover- 
ed with mats, and ſtrewed with flowers 
and odoriferous herbs, All, even the 
ſmalleſt children; have a hand in theſe 
decorations, amongſt which are, likewiſe, 
to be ſeen the fleſh of the animals newly 
killed for food ; every thing the Indians 
regale themſelves with at their greateſt 
rejoicings ; and the firſt fruits of their la- 
bours ; all, in order to make an offering 
of them to the Lord; the grain, parti- 
cularly, they intend to ſow, that he may 
give it a bleſſing. The warbling of the 
birds, the toaring of the lions and tigers, 
the voices of the muſicians, the plain 
chant of the choir, all intermix without 
confuſion, and conſpire to form à concert 
not to be equalled in any other part of the 
world, 
Tux great royal ſtandard is carried 
behind the bleſſed ſacrament, The ca- 
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cique, the corregidor, the regidors, and 
the alcaldes, ſupport the canopy. The 
militia, both horſe and foot, with their 
colours and ſtandards flying, aſſiſt, like- 
wiſe, at the proceſſion in good order. 
But, however ſtriking this ſpectacle may 
be, the greateſt beauty of it, beyond all 
manner of doubt conſiſts in the piety, the 
modeſty, the reſpect, and even the air of 
holineſs, viſible in every countenance; fo 
that, perhaps, the triumph of the Savi- 
our of mankind is no where more com- 
pleat than in this barbarous country, 
where his name was not known two ages 
ago. As ſoon as the bleſſed ſacrament is 
returned to the church, the Indians pre- 
ſent to the miſſionaries all the ſeveral 
kinds of eatables that have been expoſed 
in the proceſſion ; and the fathers, after 
ſending the beft of every thing to the fick, 
diſtribute what remains among the reſt of 
the inhabitants. The evening, as on all 
other great ſolemnities and days of publick 
rejoicing, concludes with the moſt curi- 
ous fire works.” See Vol. 1ſt, p. 286, &c. 
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STRANGE and whimſical as theſe cere- 
monics appear, they are ſuch as no per- 
ſon, who (with the members of the 
church of England) acknowledges a power 


in men to decree rites and ceremo- 


nies at all, could poffibly object to, the 


things not being ſinful in themſelves. A 
ſucceſsful oppoſition ſhould have been 
made long before ſuch extravagancies were 
propoſed, and not ſo much to the things 


themſelves, as to the power of impoſing . 


them, 

Wren theſe things are duly conſidered, 
it will appear, that our anceſtors, the 
old Puritans, had the ſame merit in op- 


poſing the impoſition of the ſurplice, that 


Hampden had in oppoſing the levying of 
ſhip money. In neither caſe was it only 
the thing itſelf they objeted to, but alſo 
the authority that enjoined it, and the dan- 
ger of the precedent. And it appears to 
us, that the man who is as tenacious of 
his religious, as heis of his civil liberty, will 
oppoſe. them both with equal firmneſs. 
ALL the difference, then, in the con- 
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duct of men, who equally value their li- 
berty, will be in the time and manner of 
oppoſing incroachments upon it. The 
man of a ſtrong and enlarged mind will 
always oppoſe theſe things in the begin- 
ning, when only the refiſtance can have 
any effect; but the weak, the timid, 
and ſhort ſighted, will attempt nothing 
till the chains are riveted, and reſiſtance 
is too late, In civil matters, the former 
will make his ſtand at the levying of the 
firſt penny by improper authority; and in 
matters of religion, at the firſt, though the 
moſt trifling ceremony, that is, without 
reaſon, made neceſſary ; whereas the lat- 
ter will wait till the load, in both caſes, 
is become too heavy to be either . 
ed, or thrown off. 

To vindicate the Non- conformiſts from 
the charge of ſedition, a ſhort view of their 
hiſtory will be neceflary, 

Tux difference between the conformiſts 
and Non-conformiſts began among the 
Proteſtant exiles during the perſecution of 
Queen Mary; ſo that the difference can 
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hardly be ſaid to have exiſted in England 
during her reign, 

QUEEN Elizabeth, a woman fondof pow- 
er, and fond of pomp, conceived a violent 
averſion to the Non-conformiſts, They 
werenotonly perſecuted in the courts of the 
biſhops, and the High Commiſſion court, 
during the whole of her reign ; but the 
tranferring of the ſupremacy, in matters of 
religion, from the pope to the king, having 
united the church and ſtate into one body, 
writing againſt the church was conſtrued, 
by the judges in Weſtminſter hall, to be 
a ſeditious libelling of the Queen's go- 


vernment; and was puniſhed with exor- 


bitant fines, impriſonment, and death. 
Yet no hiſtorian can ſay that the Puritans 
of thoſe times made the leaſt attempt to 
diſturb the civil government. 
Uxox the acceſſion of king James, they 
31 ſome hopes, from a prince who, 
when he was in Scotland, had boaſted 
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upon. earth ; but they found cbemſelyes 
groſsly deceived in him, Inſtead of being 


a friend 
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a friend to them, he proved the moſt in- 
veterate of enemies, and put all the ſprings 
of prerogative in motion to diſtreſs and 
reduce them ; but, inſtead of accompliſh- 
ing his defigns, the number of Puritans 
increaſed prodigiouſly in his reign ; ow- 
ing, chiefly, to their ſtanding firm by 
the conſtitution and laws of their country, 
and to their pious and ſevere manner of 
life, Theſe principles, and this con- 
duct, ſecured them the friendſhip and 
eſteem of all the ſober and thinking part 
of the nation; while the papiſts, and 
court divines, were always for advancing 
the prerogative, Things continuing in 
this channel till the breaking out of the 
civil wars, the whole nation, in a man- 
ner, no longer able to bear the incroach- 
ments of the crown, on their fundament- 
al rights and liberties, turned Puritan. 

In all theſe reigns, in which the Puri- 
tans were frowned upon by the court, 
they did nothing that could be called ſe- 
ditions, They made uſe of no other 
weapons, during a courſe of fourſcore 
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years perſecution, but prayer to God, and 
petitions to the legiſlature for the redreſs 
of their grievances; it being an article of 
their belief (as ſufficiently appears by their 
proteſtations in the beginning of the reign 
of James I.) that abſolute ſubmiſſion was 
due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, in, all 
things lawful. 

AT the opening of the long parliament, 
the Puritans, and the nation in general, 
would have been content with a limited epiſ- 
copacy, till the Scots coming in with their 
felemn league and covenant, they were induc- 
ed to join with them; and from that time 
they made a point of eſtabliſhing the Preſ- 
byterian government in its full extent. 
The Preſbyterians gaining the aſcendency, 
in the violent ſtruggle that enſued between 
thetwoparties, they certainly dealt hardmea- 
ſure to ſome of their opponents; and would 
have perſecuted with more violence, if they 
had not been reſtrained by the Indepen- 
dents, who were at the head of the army. 
However, the number of the clergy who 
ſuffered purely on account of religion in 
thoſe 
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thoſe times was by no means ſo conſider- 
able, as it has been ſometimes repre- 
ſented. 
Ir ſhould be conſidered, in extenuati- 
on of the crime of perſecution, in thoſe 
times, both among the Conformiſts and 
Non-conformiſts, that the true principles 
of religious liberty were by no means un- 
derſtood ; fince they all thought, that the 
civil magiſtrate was intruſted with the 
guardianſhip of the church, and that he 
had a right to puniſh men for opinions 
that were truly beretical. This conſidera- 
tion would exculpate them entirely, in 
my opinion, had they been actuated by 
no other motive than a concern for reli- 
gion, and the glory of God, But I ap- 
prehend, that no caſe of perſecution can 
be mentioned, in which it is not more 
than probable, that other motives, of a 
very different nature, mixed with thoſe, 
and were the true cauſe of the violence 
with which it was carried on. In the 
ſufferings of the Proteſtants and Non-con- 
formiſts, it is evident, from numberlets 
E 4 cir- 
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circumſtances, that the perſecution was 
carried on, not with the ſpirit of chriſti- 
ans, but with that of men, or rather, in 
ſome caſes, with that of demons. 

NoTw1THSTANDING the ſevere hard- 
ſhips the Puritans had ſuffered in the 
former reigns, the Preſbyterians, who, 
in number, far excceded all the other 
ſes, were ſtill friends to the old conſti- 
tution of their country, to monarchy, and 
even the reigning family. Their whole 
influence was exerted to prevent the death 
of the king; an event which they looked 
upon with horror, and which is yet con- 
demned by almoſt all their poſterity ; 
notwithſtanding a few of them, from 
conſiderations of policy, and not from 
any principles belonging to them as Diſ- 
ſenters, think the fact may be juſtified, 
though not the manner of it. 

WiTHouT the concurrence of the 
Preſbyterians, it would have been in vain 
for general Monk, or any other Royaliſt, 
to have attempted the reſtoration; and 
wy were ſo "PE to accompliſh it, that 
they 
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they even ſurrendered at diſcretion. Having 
more of the innocence of the dove, than of 
the prudence of the ſerpent, they parted 
with their power on no other ſecurity 
than the royal word; and that profligate 
and arbitrary prince, Charles II. no ſooner 
got into the throne, than the haſte he 
made to violate his promiſe exceeded all 
the rules of decency, as well as of honour. 
The terms of conformity were immedi- 
ately made narrower, . and more excep- 
tionable, than they had been before the 
civil wars; the penal laws were rigo- 
rouſly executed, and new ones framed, 
almoſt every ſeſſions of parliament, for 
ſeveral years together. 

By the horrid act of uniformity, paſſed 
in the 14th of this reign, about two thou- 
ſand miniſters were driven from their pre- 
ferments in the church. Among them 
were many perſons diſtinguiſhed for their 
abilities and zeal, This was an example 
of ſeverity, to which there can hardly be 
found a parallel in the hiſtory of the whole 
chriſtian world. At the reformation from 
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popery by Queen Elizabeth, there were 
not above two hundred miniſters deprived 
of their livings. Beſides, they were treat- 
ed with great mildneſs, and had ſome al- 
lowance for their ſupport out of their 
former ſtipends ; whereas theſe Non-con- 
formiſts were treated with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity, and caſt entirely upon Divine Pro- 
vidence for a ſupply. They were driven 
from their houſes, from the ſociety of their 
friends, and (what they valued more) from 
their uſefulneſs ; though they had merited 
much of the king, and had laboured in- 
defatigably for his reſtoration. 

How much the Diſenters were influ- 
enced by a regard to religion and liberty, 
and how much they ſuffered in conſe- 
quence of it, is evident from the hiſtory 
of the 20% act, paſſed in this reign. This 
act was levelled againſt the Duke of York, 
and other papiſts; and when the court 
oppoſed it, on the pretence that ſome re- 
gard ſhould be ſhewn to the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, the Diſſenters themſelves mov- 
ed, that, ſince the act was likely to prove fo 
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great a barrier againſt popery, it might 
paſs without alteration ; being willing to 


lie under the ſeverity of this law for a 


time, rather than retard a work of fo 
much conſequence to their country : and 
under the ſeverity of this law their poſte- 
rity {till lie, and, in all probability, will 
continue to do fo, as long as the hierarchy 
ſhall ſubſiſt. 

By the rigorous execution of the many 
acts paſſed in this reign to repreſs the Non- 
conformiſts, great numbers of conſcienti- . 
ous perſons were reduced to extreme diſ- 
treſs and miſery, or compelled to worſhip 
God in a manner that was contrary to the 
dictates of their conſciences, under the 
penalty of heavy fines, or of being ſhut 
up in priſon with thieves and robbers. A 
great number retired to the plantations in 
North America, and yet it is computed 
that 3800 Proteſtant Diſſenters periſhed 
in priſon during this reign. 

Id the reign of James II. the biſhops, 
finding their own ſyſtem ip danger, court- 
ed the aſſiſtance of the Non-conformiſts, 

whom 
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whom they had been perſecuting and de- 
ſtroying for ſo many years, They were 
at the ſame time careſſed by the king; 
but they took no advantage of that diſpo- 
ſition of the court, to make repriſals on 
their adverſaries. The diſſenting mini- 
ſters, aſſembled in London, would not 
acknowledge the king's diſpenſing power; 
and though Diſſenters of ſeveral denomi- 
nations, pleaſed with the proſpect of li- 
berty after ſo long oppreſſion, did addreſs 
his Majeſty on that occaſion, and in 
higher ſtrains than their elder and more 
cautious miniſters approved; biſhop Bur- 
net admits, that few concurred in theſe 
addreſſes, and that the perſons who pre- 
ſented them were mean and inconſidera- 
ble. Mr. Coke, fays, that, to his know- 
ledge, the Diſſenters both dreaded, and 
deteſted the diſpenſing power ; and that 
their ſteadineſs in this criſis was a noble 
ſtand, to be made by a number of men 
who ſubſiſted only by the royal favour. 
But they choſe to truſt their liberties to 
the mercy of their Proteſtant brethren, 
rather 
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rather than enjoy it under a Popiſh go- 
vernment. Mr. Echard fays, that the 
Diſſenters ſhewed an unuſual readineſs 
to join with the church againſt the com- 
mon enemy. Their obſtinacy provoked 
the king to ſay, that the Diſſenters were 
an ill natured fort of people, that could nt 
be gained, a 

Upon the acceſſion of * William 
and queen Mary, to which the Diſſenters 
moſt heartily contributed, the famous ac 
of toleration was paſſed; but the eſtabliſh- 
ed clergy ſo far forgot their obligations to 
the Diſſenters, and their repeated pro- 
miſes of favour, that when a bill was 
propoſed for the comprehenſion of the 
Diſſenters in the church, and an c- 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion was appointed to 
prepare matters for it; the lower houſe 
of convocation, in which was a majority 
of high church men, reſolved not to enter, 
into any debate. about alterations. This 
was the ſecond time that the church of 
England was reſcued out of the moſt im- 
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minent danger, by men, for whoſe ſatiſ- 
faction they would not abate a ceremony. 

Ir was for the ſteady adherence of the 
Diſſenters to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in 
the houſe of Hanover, that the ſchiſin bill 
was paſſed, and other hardſhips were put 
upon them by the Tory miniftry, in the 
latter end of the reign of Queen Ann; 
and not for their differing from the church. 
For it is well known, that if they would 
have joined the court intereſt they might 
have made better terms for themſelves. 
This will hardly be doubted, when it is 
conſidered, that Lord Bolingbroke, an un- 
believer in all religion, had the lead in the 
adminiſtration at that time. But as long 
as there is a Proteſtant Diſſenter in Eng- 
land, there will be a firm and intrepid 
friend to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, to the 
liberty, and to the preſent happy conſtitu- 
tion of this country; and with all thofe 
who value theſe great objects, the Diffs 


ters will always have merit. 
SEC- 
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SECTION V. 


HERE are many perſons, I believe, 

who are of opinion, that all peace- 
able Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhment 
ought to be tolerated ; that it is cruel and 
unreaſonable, not to permit all mankind 
to worſhip their Maker in the manner that 
they think will be moſt acceptable to him; 
and the good ſenſe and philoſophy of mo- 
dern times have contributed to explode all 
perſecution for conſcience fake. In good 
policy, alſo, theſe violent meaſures are 
found to be imprudent, and ruinous to a 
ſtate, But ſtill they look upon this in- 
dulgence as a nece//ary evil, and think it 
would be much better, if there were na 
Diſſenters, and if all the members of 
the ſame community were agreed in their 
religious ſentiments, and form of wor- 
tip. (hip l 
Maxy 
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Maxx of the Diſſenters are of a very 
different opinion, We think it is greatly 
for the advantage, both of religion, and 
the ſociety, that no obſtruction be thrown 
in the way, either of forming new ſects, or 
of continuing the old ones. We think it 
is beſt, that there be no proviſion to pro- 
mote uniformity in matters of religion, ex- 
cept a perfect freedom of inquiry; in con- 
ſequence of which, it may, perhaps, be poſ- 
ſible, that, in ſome remote period, one ſet 
of religious ſentiments, and one method 
of conducting public worſhip, ſhall be ap- 
proved and adopted by all. In the mean 
time, every other method of promoting 
uniformity muſt neceſſarily be in favour 
of error; unleſs it be maintained, that 
the civil magiſtrate, who makes this pro- 
viſion, is an infallible judge of religious 
truth. For our part, we have ſeen but 
little reaſon to form a very great opinion 
of the capacity of civil magiſtrates for 
judging in theſe matters. | 
Tur benefits accruing to a ſtate m 
a multiplicity of ſects are extremely obvi- 
ous, 
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ous. Among perſons of different proſeſ- 
ſions, there will always be emulation. 
The conſequence of which will be, that 
both the points in debate, and alſo the 
ſubject of religion in general, will be more 
ſtudied, and better -underſigod, -- bf the 
diſputants come to no agreement in opi- 
nion, they will, all ef them. have an 


opportunity of acquiring the divine prin- 


ciple of ani uvenſal charity, with reſpect to 
thoſe that differ from them; and ſome of 
them will, no doubt; attain to it; though 
others, it may be expected, will continue 
lane 10 the loweſt prejudices, and, 
through a fond imagination, may ſuppoſe 
the favour of Almighty God cophngd to 
themſelves. 

DiFFaRENT ſects in religion will alfo 
be a check upon one another with reſpe& 
to decency, and . propriety of conduct, 
and diligence in the performance.of mis 
niſterial duty. A multitude of facts con- 
firm this obſervation, In tbe ſtate of 
Europe, it is evident, that where the cler- 
BY are under no reſtraint from the obſer» 
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vation and cenſure of others, emulation 
among themſelves has but little effect; 
and that they are, in general, exceedingly 
ignorant, lazy, and profligate. There is 
no perſon acquainted with hiſtory, and 
who makes any reflection upon what he 
reads; but muſt be convinced, that the 
reformation in the 16th century was of 
unſpeakable ſervice to thoſe countries that 
continued to profeſs the popiſh religion, 
and that it has operated in the manner 
that I deſeribe. The ſame perſon, if he 
think at all, muſt be ſenſible, that the 
Diſſenters in England do the ſame ſervice 
to this country, and the clergy of it; for 
human nature is the. ſame every where : 
and what are the clergy of all denomina- 
tions, but men of Hke . with other 
men? 40 57 
T make my reader a better judge of 
the influence of the Diſſenters, in this 
country, I ſhall enter into a few more par- 
ticutzrs concerning them, 
"Fax preſent race of Diſſenters have lit- 
tle, or nothing, of that ſtiffneſs and ruſti- 
: city 
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city of behaviour, for which their anceſ- 
tors are generally, though not altogether 
juſtly, ſuppoſed to have been diſtiogniſh» 
ed. With a moderate ſhare of wealth, 
they are by no means deficient in the po- 
liteneſs of modern times; and we appre- 
hend that theic miniſters, though, in ge- 
neral, inferior to the clergy. of the eſta- 
bliſhed church in claſiaa knowledge, are 
not inferior to them in. philoſophical know- 
ledge, and are probably ſuperior to them 
with reſpect to tbeology,. and an acqusim- 
ance with, the, ſcriptures. | 

Tazg is Yang, en to the circum- 
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are under to diſtinguiſh ourſelves, in or- 


der that, without the advantage of num- 
bers, we may appear in a ee 

licht in the community. | 
BrsipEs, it may l be ſuppeſell 
that all the unthinking part of the nation 
will in general go with. the eſtabliſhment, 
whateyer it be. No, body is ever aſked a 
aa why he goes to church. Any per ſan 
'-- MY would 
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would bethought imperttvent, who ſhould 


ſeem to expect a reaſon in this caſe, The 


members of the eſtabliſhed church, there- 


fore, have no occaſion: to trouble them- 


ſelves about the reaſons of their conduct; 
but Diſſenters are often in the way of dif- 


courſes upon that ſubject; ſo that they 
cannot help giving ſome degree of atten. 
tion to it, and alſo to every other · ſubſect 
of religious controverſy. Children and 
young perſons among us are expoſed to 
the inſults of their companions ho go to 
church; which rouſes their faculties, and 
puts them upon inquiry, that they may 
have ſomething to reply, when they are at- 
tacked upon the ſubject of religion. In 
this ſituation our youth can hardly help 
getting a taſte for reading. And 1 think 

it is evidently fact, that Diſſenters in ge- 
neral are not poſſeſſed of leſd knowledge 
than chuſchmen of the ſame claſs and rank 
in life. It is rather ru that they 

are poſſeſſed of moxe. 

> DrsexxTING miniſters are much-more 

W educated N the generality of 


cler- 


Pas „ e .- 
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clergymen. And not only are they oblig- 
ed to ſtudy the ſubject of religion more 
cloſely; but, if the conſtitution of our 
ſeminaries of learning be attended to, it 
will appear, that the buſineſs of education 
with reſpect to thoſe who are deſigned for 
the miniſtry, is much more extenſive and 
liberal among us. The method in which 
elergymen are educated at the Engliſh uni- 
verſities is, certainly leſs adapted to make 
them divines than the diſcipline and courſe 
of ſtudy provided for Diſſenters; beſides that 
many of our ſtudents, after attending the 
uſual time at our Engliſh academies, finiſh 
their ſtudies at Edinburgh, or Glaſgow. 
DissxnTiNG miniſters, are alſo, in a 
manner, obliged to uſe their own prayers, 
and to make their oun ſermons; which 
makes reading, thinking, and compoſing 
neceſſary and habitual to them; whereas 
it js very poſſible for a clergyman to go 
through his duty, without particular ob- 
ſeryation or cenſure, if he can do little 
more than read, and be able to acquit him- 
ſelf with tolerable propriety in common 
converſation. 
BESIDES, 
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Brs1DEs, Diſſenting . miniſters; are un- 
der much more reſtraint with reſpect to 
decency and ſtrictneſs of behayiour. Levi- 
ties, that are hardly noticed in clergymen, 
would be the cauſe of expulſion to many 
diſſenting miniſters. In this ſituation, not 
being at liberty to indulge themſelves in 
the faſhionable pleaſures and diſſipation of 


the age, they are under a neceſſity of hav- 


ing recourſe to reading and ſtudy. In this 
manner a conſiderable number of them, a 
number much greater in proportion, than of 
the clergy, acquire a habit of ſevere applica- 
tion to ſtudy, ſo as to have no taſte for any 
other method of ſpending their time. 
A ser of men, thus formed by their 
education, and manner of life, cannot 


but be of ſervice in the community, eſ- 


pecially with reſpect to the clergy, and 
the ſtate of literature in general. e 

- Ir muſt be owned, however, that the 
e of the preſent age has occafi- 
oned a very great change in the manners; 
As 
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As the politeneſs of the times prevents all 


well bred people from offending one ano- 


ther, by introducing any converſation 


upon topicks on which they differ, the 


preſent race of Diſſenters are by no mean 
ſo well verſed, as their anceſtors were, in 
the grounds of Non- conformity; and 
with reſpect to reading and knowledge of 
every kind, they are ſinking faſt to a le- 
vel with the members of the eſtabliſhed 
church. | 149] 
Tus conſequence of a free and eaſy in- 
tercourſe between Diſſenters and church- 


men is likely to prove much more fatal 
to the Diſſenting intereſt, than all the 


perſecution they underwent in former 
times. The decreaſe of bigotry has been 
attended with a decreaſe of t zeal, 
The rational Diſſenters, being more free 


from bigotry, have, in general, the leaft 
zeal; and though it be evident, that they 
have the moſt reaſon to diſſent from the 
church of England, yet they attend to 


theſe reaſons ſo very little, that they have 


hardly any weight on their minds, or any 


influence 


/ 
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influence on their conduct; fo that; 
in many caſes, the moſt trifling induce- 
ments in the world are ſufficient to pry 
them into the church. But thoſe who 
act in this manner are, evidently, perſons 
with whom religious motives in general 
have little weight ; ſo that their leaving 
us is only a loſs of numbers and-wealth, 
and by no means of juſt reputation. 
DreszxrTxG miniſters, alſo, and ef- 
pecially thoſe of the rational part of them, 
have loſt almoſt all their preciſeneſs and 


ſtrictneſs of behaviour, and are hardly 


to be diſtinguiſhed from the more decent 
clergymen, Still, however, nothing ap- 


proaching to immorality would be allow 


ed in them; and with reſpect both to 
polite literature, and all the branches of 
uſeful ſcience, as well as theological 
knowledge, they have greatly the advan- 
tage of their anceſtors, and of the Diſſen- 
ters of the other perſuaſion ; and they are 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves more every day. 
Yet, in conſequence of mixing more with 
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the world at large, Diſſenting miniſters of 
this ſtamp often come to lay but little 
ſtreſs on the peculiar principles of Non- 
conformity; and the few that are tempted, 
with the proſpect of advancing themſelves, 
to conform to the eſtabliſhed church, are 
almoſt intirely of this claſs ; but as it is 
not pretended that their opinions in mat- 
ters of religion are changed, no perſon 
can be at a loſs what ind of conformity 
it muſt have been. It is the reputation 
of the men, and not that of the cauſe, that 
is brought into queſtion by thoſe conver- 
ſions. 

Ir is hoped that, when all that has 
been advanced in this treatiſe, and the 
view here given of the principles and paſt 
hiſtory of the Diſſenters, have been atten- 
tively conſidered; it will appear to the 
candid and unprejudiced, that the con- 
duct of the governors of this country, 
with reſpe& to our anceſtors, was unjuſt, 
ungenerous, and indefenſible; and that 
the preſent race of Diſſenters, though 
G many 
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many of them have depatted farther from 
the religious principles of the eſtabliſhed 
church, are by no means enemies to civil 
government in general, or to the conſti- 
tution of this country in particular; but 
that their principles and behaviour are 
ſuch, as intitle them to the full confidence 
of their fellow- citizens; and that it would 
be juſt, wiſe, and (conſidering the long 
prevalence of popular prejudices) magna- 
nimous, in the Britiſh legiſlature, to de- 
liver them from the terror of thoſe penal 
laws, which are ſo great a reflection on the 
humanity and good ſenſeof thoſe who con- 
tinue them in force, as well as make an op- 
probrious diſtinction, among the members 
of the ſame community, and imply a moſt 
unjuſt ſuſpicion of the loyalty of thoſe 

who are expoſed to the ſeverity of them, 
In the mean time, the conſideration of 
the hardſhips we lic under, is far from 
making us forgetful of, or unthankful for 
the privileges we enjoy, though under 
the humiliating idea of a foleration; and 
ſo long as the mildneſs of the adminiſtra- 
tion 
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tion ſcreens us from the heavy penalties 
to which we are expoſed, I believe we 
ſhall give the government very little 
trouble with our remonſtrances about our 
negative puniſhments. And ſhould the 
ſtorm of perſecution return, with its for- 
mer violence, we. had rather be among 


thoſe againſt whom it is directed, than 


among thoſe who direct it. 
IT is hoped, alſo, that the advantages 
attending the continuance, and reſpecta- 


ble figure of the Diſſenting intereſt will 


appear, from the preceding repreſentati- 
on, to be ſq conſiderable, that every friend 
of religion, of learning, and of the con- 
ſtitution of his country, will be a friend 
to the Proteſtant Diſſenters in England; 
and, in order that they may more effec- 
tually ſubſerve thoſe valuable purpoſes, he 
will rather wiſh that their numbers were 
increaſed, than diminiſhed. 


THE END. 


————— 
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